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A Horticultural Society in Kennebec Co, 


Those who are at all interested in rural affairs 
must have noticed how largely local societies— 
agricultural as well as horticuitural—exhibitions 
by farmers’ clubs, town societies, &c., have in- 
creased during the past few years, and all must 
concede the good they have accomplished. In 





Trial of Agricultural Implements. 





We mentioned, last week, that there were two 
important exhibitions in contemplation in 1865, 
which Maine ought to take partin. These were, 
the International Exhibition to be held in Dublin 
(Ireland,) and a trial of implements proposed to 
be held somewhere in New York, under the direc- 
tion of the New York State Agricultural Society. 
In 1861, such a trial was proposed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Society, and a programme 
was made out, but the breaking out of the rebellion 
made it advisable to postpone it. That Society, we 
see by their Journal, are again making a move to 
carry this trial into effect during the coming sum- 
mer. We hope they will this time consummate 
their arrangements and have a trial in some place 
of easy access, with fields and fixtures suitable 
for a fair and judicious trial of every kind of ag- 
ricultdral and horticultural implements that shall 
be brought forward and submitted for that pur- 
pose. We hope also, that they will take time 
enough to accomplish this with a view of doing 
the work thoroughly and faithfully, so that every 
implement and machine may be put to such tests 
as shall bring out its merits and demerits clearly 
and indisputably. 

We are aware that this will be opening a wide 
door and involve a great dealof labor. But it is 
just what is wanted. The increase of new inven- 
tions of labor saving implements of agriculture, 
is gratifying, and every one should receive a fair 
investigation and impertial trial. Among them 
all, valuable as they really are, there are many 
imperfections—many things that need improv- 
ing. It should therefore be the duty of the com- 
mittees not merely to say which of this or that 
class is best, but honestly state the merits of each 
and wherein they are deficient. This will require 
time and patient trial, and such should each im- 


‘plement receive. 


According to the schedule published in the last 
Journal, the following are named as the imple- 
ments to be tried—reapers, mowers, thrashing 
machines, horse powers, plows. This last class 
includes a miscellaneous array of implements, 
probably meant to embody all that should be 
brought in and not belonging to the previously 
named classes. We think, however, the commit- 
tee would find it an advantage to extend their 
classification more minutely, and then have a mis- 
cellaneous or incidental class which should form 
a sort of an omnibus, in which should be embrac- 
ed all the odds and ends and unclassable machin- 
ery that may bo offered. 

Should thetrial be instituted, we hope that 


some instances, perhaps, these local exhibitions 
have interfered somewhat with the success of reg- 
ular shows by County societies, but if rightly 
managed, we think they might be made to con- 
tribute to, rather than take from the interest and 
usefulness of larger exhibitions. For instance : 
towns could compete with each other at county 
fairs for premiums on the best and largest num- 
ber of working oxen, sheep and horses, or for the 
best display of fruit, vegetable or dairy products. 
Such being the case, town shows could be held as 
a sort of preparatory exhibitions, and our county 
fairs might take the form, somewhat, of an inter- 
national exhibition, upon a small scale. By this 
means the county fairs could be made more inter- 
esting, and productive of greater usefulness by 
giving each town in the county a fairer and better 
chance to compete than now, and a healthy and 
generous spirit of emulation would be nurtured 
which would be productive of much good to the 
towns, and therefore to the country at large. 

Another feature of these shows, and one which 
| gives evidence of the improvement of the times, 
is, that separate branches of husbandry are repre- 
sented by special societies. Thus there are wool- 
growers’ associations, dairymen’s conventions, 
horticultural societies, and other associations 
formed to represent and look after the interests 
of the different branches of rural affairs. Torti- 
cultural and fruit growers’ societies, we think, 
are of greater number than the others, not be- 
cause the interests of fruit and flower culture are 
larger or more important than other branches of 
husbandry, but because it is a more pleasing and 
fascinating employment, and because the fruits 
of labor come in such luscious forms. For several 
years we have had a State Horticultural and 
Pomological Society, but it has long been without 
much vitality, and has of late simply kept up its 
organization. The headquarters of this society 
have been located here; and while it has met 
from year to year, elected officers and adjourned, 
local horticultural societies have sprung up in 
other parts of the State—at Portland and Ban- 
gor—which have held successful exhibitions and 
gone far ahead of the old organization in all that 
can be regarded as usefulness or success. The 
question would naturally occur, ‘*Why not have 
a local horticultural society, representing this 
portion of the Kennebec Valley, and taking the 
| place of the old society ?’”’ This question, we are 
glad to know, came before the State Horticultural 


Society at its recent annual meeting—in informal 


| session—and received the consideration of those 


| present. The subject was canvassed in its differ- 
,ent bearings and resulted in the appointment of 











Kennebec Agricultural Society. 


The Secretary of the Kennebec County Agri- 
cultural Society, D. Cargill, Esq., has forwarded 
us the reports of the awarding committees, with 
competitors’ statements and other papers relat- 
ing to the exhibition held this fall, which we 
should gladly publish if we had the room to dis- 
pose of. In most instances the reports of com- 
mittees give little of general interest, and as we 
published an account of the fair at the time, we 
think it inadvisable to again publish the list of 
premiums. We find in the statements of com- 
petitors much that is of value, and give place to- 
day to the following, which will be found inter- 
esting to our readers. At another time we may 
publish more. 

{. Srarement or Moses R. Wentworta oF uIs 
Mope or Prerarina aNp Usine Muck ror Fer- 
TILIZING HIS Lanp. 

To the Committee of the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society on Composts: The follow- 
ing is the method | practice in the preparation 
and use of muck on my farm in Winthrop, and 
which I find very beneficial. By thus compost- 
ing it, 1 increase my dressing two thirds more 
than I could have without it, and I think it so 
prepared makes a —_ much better dressing than 
barn yard manure alone. I dig the muck as 
soon after haying as [ can, that being generally 
the driest season of the year, and the sun and the 
air will have good effect upon it before I take it 
to the barn yard. Before moving this muck, af- 
ter it has been dug, I clear my barn yard of the 
previous year’s accumulation of dressing, say on 
the first of November or before the ground freezes 





—carting it out into the field where [ propose to 
plant corn the next season, or for the purpose of | 
top-dressing, &c. I then haul into the vacant | 
yard the muck, and spread it evenly all over the | 
surface. My cattle are then allowed to run over 
and stand upon it during the remainder of the 
fall, and the winter. In the spring, as soon as it 
is dry enough, | run the plow through it and fol- 
low this practice often during the summer. I 
yard my cattle on it during the summer nights. 
[ have a barn cellar, into which [drop the ma- 
nure from my cattle during the wimter, and | 
spring, and whenever housed. This I furk over | 
in the spring and during the summer, keeping it | 
in the cellar until the last of August or first | 
of September. 1 then commence mixing the pile | 
in my cellar with the muck in the yard, in the| 
proportion of one third manure from this cellar | 
to two thirds of the muck in the yard, fre-| 
quently plowing them over and incorporating 
them together as intimately as I can, until it is 
time to haul into the field. 

[ stated that I cleaned my yard just before the | 
ground closed up for winter, and the sooner it) 
freezes after it is out, the better, as it prevents | 
evaporation, or further drying. I drop it in a' 
long pile, and stack it into a sharp ridge, like the | 
roof of a house, flatting it, and smoothing the | 
sides with my shovel, which causes it to shed| 
rains, and you will find it all there in the spring. | 

Muck prepared in this way never failed to give 
me good crops and proves more lasting for the hay | 
crop than the same amount of manure does. [| 
have now about fifteen cords, which is my usual | 
amount prepared every year. 

Moses R. Wentwortn. 
Winthrop, Oct. 1864. 
II. Statement on Ruta-Bacas, 
To the Seervtary of the Kennebec.County Agri- | 


} 





take the hook. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


The Difficulties of Improving a Farm. 
No. 1. 


A friend of ours has bought a farm. ‘‘Noth- 
ing singular in that,’’ you may observe ; ‘‘let him 
go to work and improve it.’’ 

Certainly. But how? Thatiis the question. 
It is a great question, now that be has got his 
farm, tu know what to do with it. Ile has no 
trouble in seeing what improvements are needed, 
or rather what would add to the value of the 
farm ; but he does see difficulties in the way of 
making such as he would desire to make, and at 
the same time make the land carry the cost of its 
own improvement. He could spend money ad 
libitum, and would, perhaps, be willing to spend 
a reasonable amount in improvements upon the 
farm, if the expenditure would produce fair re- 
turns in future. 

llis farm is not upon the fertile prairie, bought 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre, or some such 
insignificant price, requiring nothing of him but 
to plow, and sow, and reap, and eat. 

There the difficulties of improvement are very 
small, and the farmer almost sure of payment for 
outlay, and profit upon his labor at every step. 

Ilere the situation is very different. Let us 
state it. We have been called upon for advice. 
Perhaps it may be beneficial to a good many other 
persons beside our immediate friend. 

The newly purchased farm is situated, so runs 
the advertisement, ‘‘upon the New York and Al- 
bany post road, less than furty miles from the city 
overlooking the Iludson River for twenty-five 
miles. It contains about one hundred acres, all 
under cultivation, except five acres of beautiful 
woodland. It is divided by stone walls into 
many fields of pasture, mowing, orchards, and 
plow-land, ond is well watered with nu- 
merous springs. The house is a fine old mansion, 
which, with slight repairs, will be a fine residence 
for a city family, desirous of living upon a self- 
supporting farm, &c.”’ . 

**Self-supporting !’’ That was propribly the 
gilding of the bait that induced the purchaser to 
We know that it has been the 
inducement to many a purchase of a farm. We 
know that the present purchase should be self- 
supporting, that is, able to pay all expenses and 
support a family, but for many years has not. 
Why? Not because the soil is not naturally good 
—good as any of the hill lands of Westchester 
County, but from some radical defect in its man- 
agement or mode of culture. The question is, 
how to remedy this difficulty ! 

We find the aspect of the farm principally soutb- 
west and rising gradually from the road a full 
mile to the rear lot, which affurds one of the 
most magnificent views of 25 miles of the Hadson 
and its beautiful surroundings. For the site of a 











| house **that cannot be hid,’’ this spot woald be 
jhard to surpass in any other place, where the 


land all around is level enough, smooth and rich 
enough for garden and lawn. 

There are half a dozen other nearly as beauti- 
ful building sites, but that is not ‘*what he is 
to do with it.’”’ lt is, what todo to make the 
farm ‘‘self-supporting.’”’ It bas been in the 
hands of tenants for a long time, who have left the 
afuresaid stone-walls to grow in hedge-rows and 
tumble-downs, showing here and there the last 
ead remains of posts and bars and unkept gates. 
Pastures have grown up ficlds of briars, bushes 
and weeds ; mowing lots have grown crops hardly 
sufficient to pay for cutting, and the erops of 


the inventors and manufacturers of Maine will! 4 committee of five, consisting of Hon. James W. 
be present and take their full part in the labor | North of Augusta, as chairman, and Messrs. Al- 
and in the display of implements which they get len, Cunningham, Butler and Bartlett, to peti- 
up. Our Board of Agriculture will meet before | tion the Legislature for the charter of a society 


long. To them the ‘interests of our State agri-| to be called the ‘‘Kennebec Horticultural Socie- 
cultural improvement is specially delegated, and | ty.” 


although they are an advisory rather than a leg-| ‘This is a move in the right direction, and we 


islative or executive body, their counsels are high- | we hope it will result in something tangible and 


cultural Society: T*herewith present you with a | plowed fields have been regularly growing less 
statement of the culture of one eighth of an acre | and less, until both tenant and landlord, if on 
of Ruta-bagas which I now offer for the Society's | them dependent, might starve. 

remium. I do this not because I have raised s0| The cause of this decay is patent. It is the 
arge a crop as some others but because I believe | want of manure. Little has been made upon the 
that the method that I have adopted pays better, | place, because it was not a stock farm, and every- 
and produces a better quality of turnips than | thing that could be grown by the meanest sort of 
that which gives the largest possible crop, from | shallow plowing was carried off and nothing re- 
the same ground. I have raised, as nearly as [| turned. “ 
can calculate, 75 bushels on one eighth of an acre. 


ly respected and regarded, and we hope they will 
take these subjects under consideration and do 
what is in their power to have the State well rep- 
resented in these two coming exhibitions. What- 
ever may be the results, let Maine be among the 
exhibitors and strive to run a successful race with 
the best of them. 


_—_____.___.4696e—— 


Maine Horticultural and Pomological | 


Society. 





The annual meeting of this society was held in 
this city on Tuesday of last week, at which time 
the following officers were elected : 

President—Calvin Spaulding, Hallowell, with 
a Vice President from each county. 

Recording Sec'y—Samuel Titcomb, Augusta. 

Corresponding Sec’y—S. L. Boardman, Augus- 
ta. 

Treasurer, Librarian and Collector—E. K. But- 
ler, Hallowell. 


effectual. We ought to have an earnest, live 
horticultural society representing the county of 
Kennebec, and thére is no reason why we may 
/not have. There is not a better county for ap- 
ples in the State, and although in plums, pears 
and the smaller fruits—except grapes—we may 
be excelled by some other sections, yet we have 
the material, even in these, to get up a good ex- 
| hibition. Neither is there in the State a county 
where can be found more practical, skilful or in- 
telligent fruit growers than in Kennebec. This 
society should hold annual exhibitions and regu- 
lar monthly meetings for discussions on horticul- 
tural matters. By these agencics it may become 
a working institution, one which shall foster and 
diffuse a love for, and a practical knowledge of all 
horticultural pursuits, and while advancing the 
cause of improvement therein will also conduce 
to the wealth, refinement and external beauty of 
the country. 


Trustees—Warren Percival, Vassalboro’; E. A. ee ee 
Nason, Augusta ; N. Foster, Gardiner. Filling the Pork Barrel. 

Standing Committee on Fruit—S. L. Goodale,| The author of ‘Ten Acres Enough,”’ in that 
Saco; J. W. North, Augusta; Francis Fuller, delightful picture of amateur farming—details 
Winthrop; Albert Noyes, Bangor. his experiences in pork raising, in the course of 

A desultory conversation on the methods of | which he gives many truthful and wholesome 
preserving fruits was entered into by those pres- | hints upon the best and cheapest way of filling 
ent. Mr. Allen of Iallowell, stated that he had | the pork barrel ; and the remark of a gentleman 
kept grapes good for one year, by packing them | who has some love for farming and the care of 
in rock maple saw dust. The wood, before being domestic animals, but who resides in a large sized 
sawed, had been subjected to a heat of 100° for | village, that he had recently paid about thirty- 
three months. Apples are best preserved by being! five dollars for a 250 pound shoat—brought forci- 
packed in saw dust, or some material which ex- | bly to our mind the experiences of the author 
cludes the air. Grapes are also kept for a great above mentioned, and suggested the question, 
length of time—if evenly ripened—by placing | why should not all villages keep a pig, and thus 
them in layers of cotton, or paper. One objec-/ fill their pork barrels ata small expense. We 
tion, however, to the latter methods is that if | venture the assertion that our village friend could 
one decays it imparts a disagreeable flavor to the have purchased an early pig last spring, and with 
others. To guard against this, grapes should be | the waste of his family, the refuse from the gar- 
evenly ripened, and all of them which are packed | den and ten or twelve dollars worth of corn meal 





away, as nearly as may be, of the same degree of 
maturity. 
Sera On 


Legislative Farmer’s Club. 








The Logislature of Maine will soon assemble. 
It will bring together a large number of intelli- 
gem men—a considerable proportion of them be- 
ing farmers—and representing nearly every town 
in the State. The business of the session, which 
will be one of much importance, will not be so | 
pressing but what one evening of each week can 
be given to the consideration of matters relating 
to the husbandry of the State, and what we pro- 
pose is this: That as early in the session as may 
be practicable, a Farmer’s Club or Legislative 
Agricultural Society be organized for the discus- 
sion of practical farm subjects. The views and 
experiences of farmers residing in widely diverse 
portions of the State cannot be otherwise than 
valuable, and must add largely to our stock of 
practical knowledge upon subjects about which 
farmers most desire information. The Board of 


Agriculture holds its session earl 


and the interest y in January, 
Crest usually excited by th : 
of the Board will be y She meotings 


of th ; continued through the leg- 
islative session. We will 8ay NOmore upon this 


at present, but hope the Proper steps will be 


taken early in the session to carry successfully 


into operation the plan we have Suggested. We 
shall take pleasure in reporting the proceedings 
for the benefit of our readers. 





for fattening, could have placed two hundred and 
fifty pounds of pork in ®. barrel without hardly 
feeling it. And the pork of itself is not the only 
item of profit. Villagers who have a garden can 
also manufacture a valuable pile of manure by 
this means, and thus save the money which would 
have been required to pay for its equivalent for 
the purpose of keeping up the richness of the 
garden soil. Buying salt pork at twenty-five 
cents per pound, is poor economy when you can 
purchase round hog for fifteen ; aud buying for 
‘fifteen cents is still poorer economy/when you can 
as well raise and fatten your own pork at a cost 
merely neminal. ; 


' 


More Big Porkers, &d, 





We add to our list the following A r. David 
Moores of Pittston, recently slaughteréd a shoat 
seven months old, which weighed 290 ‘pounds. 
Samuel Brown of Wayne, slaughtered two shoats 
Dee. 12th, which weighed 671 pounds, viz., one 
weighed 3464, the other 4344 pounds. They 
were eight months and seven days old. Capt. 
Daniel True of Wayne, slaughtered two, four- 
teen months old, that weighed 920 pounds, viz., 
one 400 the other 520. Mr. P. B. Haskell of 
Wayne, slaughtered a cow that weighed 775 
pounds. She had 72 pounds of rough tallow 
after it was tried out. Mr. Haskell also slaught- 
ered a heifer two years old, which weighed 553 





pounds. 


My land was sward land plowed in the spring. 
It had been pastured with sheep and horses three 
years. Previous to this, it had been mowed for 
the most part of the time since I have been on tho 
farm whieh is fifteen years. 

The soil is a gravelly loam. I harrowed it un- 
til it was completely pulverized, and then furrow- 
ed it three feet apart and put the dressing the 
whole length of the furrow. The manure was 
principally muck and sheep manure, in about 
equal proportions. There were three loads used, 
something less than one and one-half cords. Be- 
fore it was put in the furrow there were about 
five bushels of leached ashes mixed with it, and 
after the seed was sown there was about the same 
quantity scattered over the seed. After the tur- 
nips were up, I sprinkled one bushel of unleach- 
ed ashes on one third of the turnips which had a 
very salutary effect upon the turnip fly. My 
method of sowing may be novel to your commit- 
tee, but if they can tell me of a cheaper and het- 
ter way, | will try it next year, should I live, 
and be able to work then. 

I put my seed into an old fashioned tin pepper 
box which I have used for that purpose for nearly 
forty years, and then pepper the ground in the 
same way that I pepper meat. In this way I can 
— sow an acre in a day, and sow them more 
evenly than in any other way that [ have ever 
tried. When my turnips were the right size for 
transplanting, or a little before, I cultivate them 
the same as [do my corn. The whule time spent 
in hocing would not exceed one day, and in thin- 
ing and transplanting, one half day. There were 
few or no weeds on the ground. 

Z. A. Merrow. 

East Winthrop, Dec. 1st, 1864. 





Osage Orauge Seed. 





‘In your last number you say ‘Osage Orange 
seed is always planted in the fall.’ So far as my 
experience goes, when I was living on my farm, 





the seed was always soaked and planted in the 
spring. 
of it, which are a perfect protection for cattle.’ 

Thus writes a correspondent at Chicago, Mr. 
Edward S. L. Richardson, and we gladly give 
place to his note. We may have been wrong in 
saying it is always planted in the fall, as we pre- 
sume there are different practices in different 
sections, but we know it is often planted in au- 
tumn. A statement has recently been made by a 
practical cultivator in Illinois who says he gath- 
ers the oranges as soon as the hard frosts come, 
putting them in the cellar and allowing the seed 
to remain in the oranges until the middle of 
April. The oranges are then reduced to a pulp 
by pounding, after which they are soaked for 
a few days, and the seed then washed out and 
put in process of sprouting without being dried. 
This gentleman thinks it best to keep them from 
freezing, especially if the seed is not fully matur- 
ed in the fall, as there is nutrition enough in the 
pulp of the orange to perfect the seed if it is kept 
from freezing. 


20@o> 


A Query for Horsemen. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I have a colt three years 
old that had the horse-ail last September, and 
seemed to get over the disease, but has had a run- 
ning sore on the top of his neck, three or four in- 
ches behind the ears, ever since. Now cannot 
you or some of your correspondents tell me if 
there is any cure for it. ite eats and drinks 
well, and is in good flesh. Will it hurt him to 
use him moderately in a sleigh. 

Pittston, Dec. 19, 1864. 








A Susscriper. 


Norse. We hope some of our readers who are 
well posted in regard to ‘‘horse-flesh,”’ will en- 
lighten our querist. We think no injury could 
result from using him moderately ; indeed it 





would conduce to his general health.—Eps. 


In Kendall County there are good hedges | 





You might just as well expect an animal to live 
and reproduce, that was annually skinued, as for 
such a sadly skinned farm to live and be produc- 
tive. How tho owuer lived is evident in the 
tumbling fences, the hingeless gates and barn- 
doors, the untrimmed orchards, the overgrown 
garden, the dropping-to-pieces house. 

Yet the soil of ‘this farm is not naturally ster- 
ile. It has been simply made unproductive by 
bad farming, by shallow plowing, by cropping 
without rotation, by trying to grow crops with- 
out manure, by selling crops off the place instead 
of feeding them on it, to animals that would 
furnish the fertility to grow and regrow crops 
forever. 

Such is our friend's farm. Now what will he 
do with it? He has no manure on the place. It 
is a mile from the railroad station, or wharf, to 
the lower end of the farm, and two miles to the 
upper end of it, all the way up hill. It would 
be a task to enrich these old fields with city man- 
ure, boated up the river, and hauled up the hill. 
But they must be enriched soinchow, for every 
acre cost $162 (and dirt cheap at that), the in- 
terest of which is $1134, and that this farm 
must be made to pay, and while paying it, sup- 
port the family and laborers, and increase in val- 
ue. 

Now how'will the owner do it? That is the 
great question. If we can solve it upon this farm 
we shall confer a blessing upon the owners of a 
great many other farms similarly situated. 

Let us get over this fence and see what this 
field produces, and wherein it may be improved. 
Here is an orchard, perhaps of five acres. 

‘The sale from this last year were five hundred 
barrels of apples.”’ 

Then, if it was pruned and manured ; the sales 
next year would be a thousand barrels, and the 
quality so much improved that the value would 
also double. 

Leaving the orchard, we walk across a buck- 
wheat field, ‘sown at the halves,’’ and the pro- 
duce, enough to pay almost the cost of labor, 
not quite—no interest, and as no manure is used 
the land, of course, deteriorated. That land, 
with its fine river view, fronting on two roads, 
would sell to-day fur a thousand dollars an acre, 
say five acres, for a building site. Clearly, it 
never will answer to devote that land to back- 
wheat, which, at best, may give twenty bushels 
per acre, half of which goes to the tenant. 

So we say to the owner: advertise that field for 
sale at once, and devote your energies to the re- 
mainder. You have enough of it, and the orch- 
ard might go with itat the same price. It wont 
pay to keep, to grow acrop every other year. 
Let that go and plant a new orchard in some of 
the back fields. 

Now let us cross the road and look at the dilap- 
idated house and out-buildings. 

“What do you advise here?’’ That you hire a 
faithful carpenter by the month, aad buy lum- 
ber and nails and set him to work; not to pull 
down but to patch up, carefully and economical- 
ly. Then hire a painter, who knows how to stop 
holes with putty and plaster and cover them up 
with cheap paint. Use a durable whitewash 
upon all the roofs, and upon the sides of out- 
buildings. It will take off the moss and make all 
these old pieces look new. This whitewash is 
made of lime, one bushel; Spanish whiting, 
twenty pounds; rock salt, seventeen pounds ; 
raw sugar, twelve pounds, mixed in forty gallons 
of water. Add more water as required. 

‘The water for the house comes from a spring 
up the hill. Repairs are needed. What do you 
advise about pipes? Do you think lead pipes 
dangerous to health ?”’ 

Only in a very slight degree, and through care - 
lessness in using water that has stood long in the 
pipes Where it runs continually, as it would 

ere, there isno danger. But you can use the 
patent lead pipe, which is completely coated with 
tin upon the inside. 

‘I propose to make a fish pond in this hollow.” 
_ Well, if you do so, and don’t succeed in breed- 
ing fish, you probably will in musketoes ; and, as 
it 18 very near the house, you will find them tol- 
erably handy.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Handling Sheep. 


As nearly every operation of practical sheep 
husbandry is necessarily attended with the catch- 
ing and handling of sheep, I will make these the 
first of those practical manipulations which I am 
now to deseribe. A eheep should always be 
caught by throwing the hands about the neck; 
or by seizing one hind leg immediately above the 
hock with the hand; or by hooking the crook 
round it at the same place. When thus caught 
by the hand, the sheep should be drawn gently 
back until the disengaged hand can be placed in 
front of its neck. ‘The crook is very convenient 
to reach out and drawa sheep froma number 
huddled by a dog orina corner, without the 
shepherd's making a spring for it, and thus put- 
ting the rest to flight ; and a person accustomed 
to its use will catch moderately tame sheep most 
anywhere with this implement. But it must be 
handled with care. It should be used with a 
quick but gentle motion—and the caught sheep 
immediately drawn back rapidly enough to pre- 
vent it from springing to one side or the other, 
and thus wrenching the leg, or throwing it- 
self down by exerting its force at an angle 
with the line of draft in the crook. Care must 
be taken not to hook the crook toa sheep when 
it is so deep in a huddle with others that they are 
liable to spring against the caught one, or against 
the handle of the crook, either of which may oec- 
casion a severe lateral strain on the leg. When 
the sheep is drawn within reach, the leg leld by 
the crook should at once be seized by the hand, 
and the crook removed. 

A sheep should be lifted either by placing both 
arms around its body, immediately back of the | 
fore legs ; or by standing sideways to it and plac- 
ing one arm before the fore legsand the other be- | 
hind the hind legs; or by throwing one arm 
round the fore parts and taking up the sheep be- 
tween the arms and hips; or fifting it with the 
left arm under the brisket, the right hand grasp- 
ing the thigh on the other side so that the sheep 
lays on the left arm with its back against the 
catcher’s body. The two first modes are handiest 
and safest with large shcep; the third mode is 
very convenient for small sheep or lambs ; and a | 
change between them all operates asa relief to) 
the catcher who has a large number to handle. | 
Under no circumstances whatever should a| 
sheep be seized, much less lifted by the wool. 
The skin is sometimes literally torn from the | 
flesh, and where this extent of injury is not in-| 
flicted, killing and skinning would invariably | 
disclose more or less congestion occasivned by | 
lacerating the cellular tissue between the skin and | 
flesh, and thus prove how much purely unneces- 
sary pain and injury has been inflicted on an un- 
offending and yaluable animal by the ignorance or 
brutality of its attendent.* 

It cannot be too strongly enforced that gentle- 
ness in every manipulation and movement con- 
nected with sheep is the first and one of the main 
conditions of success in managing them. They 
should be taught to fear no injury from man. 
They should be made tame and even affectionate 
—so they will follow their keeper about the field 
—so that, in the stable, they will scarcely rise to 
get out of his way. Wild sheep are constantly 
suffering some loss or deprivation themselves, and 
constantly occasioning some loss or damage to | 
their owner; and under the modern system of 
winter stable-management, it is difficult to get 
through the yearning season with safety to their 
lambs.—Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
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*Let him who doubts the impropriety of lifting a 
sheep by the wool, have himself lifted a few times by 
the hair; and let him who falls into a passion and kicks 
and thumps his sheep because they crowd about him 
and impede his movements when feeding, or because 
they attempt to get away when he has occasion to hold 
them, &o, test the comfort and utility of these processes 
in the same way by having them tried on himself. Such 
a person ought not to lack this convincing kind of ex- 
perience. 





How not to Succeed in Beo-keopiug. 


Let Rural readers purchase all the patent com- 
plicated cuntrivances and honey-persuading bee- 
hives, that peripatetic peddlars may hawk about 
the country. 

Allow every knowing (?) bee-man that travels 
to divide your stocks, make artificial swarms and 
put things generally about your apiary, ‘‘to 
rights.”’ 

Be sure to locate your hives as close together 
as possible, making them look as like as 80 many 
peas, so that when the bees or young queens re- 
turn from flight they will enter the wrong hive 
and be destroyed. 

Let them swarm five or six times and if they 
‘swont’’ do it without, divide them. 

Take every particle of nice honey you can find 
about the hive for your own table. Learn your 
bees to live without eating. 

In cold climates, let your bees stand exposed to 
all the rigors of the climate in thin, leaky, rick- 
ety hives without any protection for winter. 

Don’t meddle with the millers or worms, but 
furnish them any quantity of nice cracks, cosy 
nooks and sly places, that they may breed ad Ui)- 
atum. 

Turn over the hives in the hottest weather and 
bend and break down the combs, or leave them 
exposed to the hot sun to melt down. 

Change the location of your hives as often as 
convenient, especially during the honey season. 

Make your hives so small that the queen will 
not have room to deposit her eggs. 

When bee forage is scarce Icave your hives open 
and exposed, that the strong stocks may rob and 
destroy the weak ones. If this does not succeed, 
set out plenty of honey, sirup, or sweetmeats, 
where your bees can have promiscuous access to it. 

Brimstone, or sell all the heavy stocks and keep 
all the light. ones. 

Shut up the hives, air-tight, in the winter, to 
keep out the cold and frost. 

By following faithfully one or move of these | 
rules, you will have no cause to complain of suc- | 
cessful bee-keeping.—L. 4. Farrcuitp, in Rural 
New Yorker. 


Why Scalded Mealis more Nutritious 
than Raw. 





The nutriment afforded to animals by seeds and 
roots, depends upon the rupture of all the glo- 
bules which constitute their meal or fluur. These 

lobules vary in different roots, tubers and seeds. 

hose of potato starch for instance, are Usually 
from fifteen ten-thousandths, to the four-thous- 
andth part of an inch ; those of wheat rarely ex- 
ceed the two-thousandth part of an inch, and 60 on. 
From experiments made on these globules by M. 
Rupsail, the author of **Organic Chemistry,” and | 
M. Biot of the French Academy of Sciences, the 
following conclusions have been drawn : 

1. That the globules constituting meal, flour 
and starch, whether contained in grain or roots, 
are incapable of affurding any nourishment as an- | 
imal food, until they are bro®en. 

2. That no mechanical method of breaking or | 
grinding, is more than partially efficient. 

3. That the most efficient means of breaking | 
the globules is by beat, by fermentation, or by | 
the chemical agency of acids or alkalies. 

4. That the dextrine, which is the kernel, as | 
it were, of each globule, is alone soluble, and | 
therefore alone nutfitive. 

5. That the shells of the globules, when re- 
duced to fragments by mechanism or heat, are 
therefore not nutritive. 

6. That though the fragments of these shells 
are not nutritive, they are indispensable to diges- 
tion, either from their distending the stomach, or 
from some other cause not understood ; it having 
been fonnd by experiment that concentrated 
nourishment such as sugar or essence of beef, 
cannot long sustain life, without some mixture of 
coarser or less nutritive food. 

7. That the economical preparation of all food 
containing globules or fecula, consists in perfect- 
ly breaking the shells, and rendering the dextrine 
contained in them soluble and digestible, while 
the fragments of the shells are at the same time 
rendered more bulky, so as the more readily to 
fill the stomach. 








Poultry in a Village. 





We live in the village of Salem, and have to 
economize a few feet of ground that those resid- 
ing on farms would not see the importance of so 
much. We have it so arranged that our stable 
and hen park occupy the back end of our lot—the 
carriage-house being next to the park. We parti- 
tion off three or four feet of the whole width of 
the carriage-house for the hens to roost and deposit 
their eggs. We have boxes fixed at one end of 
this room where a door opens from the carriage 
house, so that any one can step to the door and 
gather the eggs without any inconvenience. I 
have a cheap window in the south side of this 
chicken r om, as I have said lined with brick and 
warm, 80 that the large combs of my Spanish 
fowls do not become frost-bitten, and so as not to 
check my hens from laying, as cold quarters will 
certainly do. I provide a place of ventilation 
somewhere above, and have the window so that I 
can open it in moderate weather. To allow sev- 
eral hens to roost in a close, unventilated place, 
in warm weather, is very injurious ; if you don’t 
believe it, go toa church packed with men and 
women, without any ventilation whatever, and 
see if you don’t become sleepy, get the headache, 
ete. 

I have sufficient space under the carriage house, 
80 that my loftiest and proudest Spanish cock 
cannot strike his large combs against the joints ; 
this I have all bricked up as tight and warm as 
a cellar, with a south window; so that in the 
winter, when my hens are cosily shut up in there, 
with the sun shining in and plenty of good grav- 
el, ashes and lime to wallow in, and occasionally 
some bits of fresh meat, pieces of cabbage, etc., 
they hardly know that it is winter, and lay eggs 
right along, just as though they thought it was 
required of them as much as at any other time of 
the year. A space is left for them to go up from 
this cellar to their laying and roosting apartment, 
without going out in the cold at all. I havea 
slide-door also. that opens on the south side of 
the park, which I keep open in warm weather 
and closed on cold days. I have a place fixed in 
the barn which I can open at pleasure to feed and 
water them, and throw the contents of the table- 
cloth. The water does not freeze up as it must 
neessarily do in a park. 

We often have two or three rather warm days 
in the winter, when the snow is melted off. At 
such times lalways make it point tu draw the 
side-door and let my hens run wherever they 
choose, which they seem to enjoy very much, and 
find things to pick up that know very little 
apout, that they seem to reqifffe. When I have 
two breeds at atime. I muke a division in the 
park and extend it under the barn, and let out 
but one flock ata time. Some of my neighbors 
tell me it does not pay to take pains in this man- 
ner with chickens. My reply generally is, that 
I can’t afford to feed hens all winter without any 
return of eggs, and [ never knew a hen to liveall 
winter without something to eat. If you don’t 
feed her she will endeavor to get to your mow or 
granary, and the result is, you have paid for your 
hens living all winter, and in the spring you have 
nothing to speak or show for it. Hens have no 
time to get up eggs when they are standing on 
one fvot trying to keep warm.—<Si/ver’s New 
Poultry Book. 





Industrial Matches. 


Community of interest should induce unity of 
action. If there was more of this unity of pur- 
pore and action among the farmers in cach neigh- 
borhood, greater progress would be made by them 
in their profession. ‘Ihe boys and youth like re 
creation—they enjoy activejstrife or competition of 
some kind, hence shooting matches, games of ball, 
quoits, cricket, &e., &e. Why not utilize this 
spirit of friendly strife and competition? [t hag of- 
ten occurred to us, as we have read of the laurel 
crowned victor in athletic games, how much 
might be done by farmers, their wives and daugh- 
ters, to render the profession more attractive to 
the young men of the country, if they would but 
use their resources to this end 

We think we are offering here a suggestion 
which, if practically enforced, will help to make 
the farmer's life less monotonyus to the farmer's 
sons and daughters, and at the same time yield a 
practical benefit to thore who encourage it. Let 
the farmers of a neighborhood unite in giving 
prizes for the best plowing. Fix the day, place, 
appoint the judges, let them establish rules and 
determine who shall be eligible to enter the lists, 
and then men and women, boys and girls devote 
a day, ora half of one, to the enjoyment and ex- 
citement of this industrial strife. 

Suppose there are a dozen boys in the neighbor- 
hood between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years, used to holding the plow. Let the young 
ladies of the neighborhood prepare a prize banner 
for the best plowman among them, the decision 
and award to be made after a field trial. Let it 
be the ‘*Chawpion Banner”’ of the neighborhood 
or town, if you please, to be retained by the 
winner only so long as he may retain his superi- 
ority as a plowman, among the plowmen of his 
age or class. Don't you suppose the boys would 
work for that banner ?—would think of it every 
time they took hold of the plow-handles ?—and 
would plow straighter and better furrows in con- 
sequence? We do! We know they would do so. 

But this competition need not be confined to 
plowing simply, nor-to the boys. Let the young 
men offer a prize cing for the best loaf of bread 
made by the Misses of the neighborhood, specify- 
ing the k:nd of bread, size of loaf, &., &e., fix a 
day and place for the decision, and have a pleas- 
ant re-union after the awards, Let the maiden 
who wins, wear the ring as long as she retains 
her pre-eminence as a bread-maker, and no longer. 
Don’t you suppose there would be more work 
done in the kitchen? Wedo! And would not 
the home-lite of these farmer-boys and girls be 
made brighter, more earnest? We are sure it 
would be so. And we would be glad to publish 
the names of such young plowmen and bread- 
makers as might win prizes. 

Think of it, old folks and young folks, and see 
if you cannot devise amusements that shall make 
you better as well as happier—more useful as 
well as more cheerful.—Rnral New Yorker. 





Treatment of Dairy Cows. 





Perhaps at no season of the year woulda few 
hints on this subject be more acceptable than the 
present. Let every farmer ask himself the ques. 
tion, on what amount of fodder for my stock ca 
I depend? and then regulate their number ac- 
cordingly. Laving done this, he will know pre- 
cisely what to do, and will not be under the ne- 
ceesity of half-feeding to carry them through the 
winter. 

The best winter feed is good clover hay, corn 
fodder and bran. Bran froma variety of grain 


| will be found more healthful than from any one 


kind. That from Indian corn will usually give a 
large quantity of milk at firet, but generally 
causes an excess of fat, and, consequently, a cor- 
responding decrease in milk. We have heard of 
valuable cows being rendered valueless as milkers, 
i one season's high feeding on Iodian meal. 
Where roots can be profitably raised, they will be 
found to increase the quantity and quality of the 
milk, if given freely in connection with some 
other food. Mangel wurzels, though they do not 
improve the richness of the milk, greatly benefit 
the flavor, and increase the quantity. Yellow 
carrots are, meres the most profitable root to 
feed, as their yield is usually good ; and although 
the amount of milk is not greatly itcreased, the 
quantity and quality of butter is greatly benefit- 
ed by them. Roots fed alone in large quantities, 
will induce a very Jarge flow of milk at expense 
of the condition of the animal. 

Regularity in feeding is scarcely of less impor- 
tance than the quality of the food. All animals 
should be fed often, and in smal! quantities, this 
will prevent them from injuring themselves by 
over-eating, and will be the means of a great sav- 
ing in fodder. 

airy cattle should be watered often, with wa- 





, 





ter not too cold. It would be well, perhaps, if 
possible, to allow them to have access to water at 
all times. Salt should be kept always before 
them, as it gives them a better relish for their 
food, and materially assists digestion. 

This stock should be kept in well cleaned, well 
lighted and well ventHated stables, which should 
be kept at an even temperature. In winter they 
should be turned into the yard during the warm- 
est part of the day, unless the weather be too se- 
vere. They should be curried at least once a 

eek, and littered plentifully every night. ® 

In conclusion, we would say, take good care of 
your animals, See that nothing is wanting for 
their comfort; and when spring comes round 
again, you will have the satisfaction of seeing 
them look as well as they did when taken from 
the grass the preceding fall.—Colonial, N. S. 
Farmer. 


— 


What our Dogs Cost. 








A writer.in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, makes the following estimates of 
the cost of keeping dogs in the United States. 
The figures loom up tremendously, and the start- 
ling facts presented, will, it is hoped, have the 
effect of awakening the public mind to a sense of 
the folly of maintaining so many worthless curs, 
at such an expense. 

**The loss of sheep by dogs may be closely ap- 
proximated. Fora series of years, in Ohio, the 
average of ascertained damages was $111,548 
per year, when sheep were very low in price. In 
1863 the ascertained damage was $144,658. The 
secretary of the New York State Agricultural 
Society estimates the loss in New York in 1862 at 
50,000 sheep, worth $175,000. This is a larger 
loss than that of Ohio with a less number of 
sheep. Higher proportional estimates than that 
of Ohio have also been made for Maine. These 
are eastern Statcs; the western States are still 
more exposed to the ravages of dogs. Then it is 
a moderate assumption to take Ohio as a basis 
for the country. As Ohio had 4,448,229 sheep 
in 1862, the loyal States 23,000,000 in round 
numbers, and the average loss of that State was 
40,864, the entire loss would be 229,108 in killed; 


.and a similar calculation upon the basis of 25.483 


injured in Ohio would show a total of 143,219 
maimed. At the prices of sheep, an average for 
the entire country cannot reasonably be placed at 
less than $5, which would make the total loss in 
killed $1,14v,510. The damage to the remainder 
has generally averaged in Ohio about three-fifths 
of the value of the animal. This would make 
the total loss of the sheep injured $429,657 ; to- 
tal loss killed and injured, $1,575,167. No ad- 
dition is made for increase of sheep since 1862, 
(at least 30,000,000, instead of 25,000,000 ;) let 
the growing watchfulness of their interests and 
the increasing restraint upon dogs be allowed to 
counterbalance such increase. 

The account against dogs, thus far made out, 
stands as follows: 








Keeping 3,000,000 dogs, $30,000,000 
Sheep killed, 1,145,519 
Sheep injured, 429,657 

$31,575,167 


It is not considered unreasonable to make near- 
ly as large an estimate for cost of litigation oc- 
casioned, fur cattle bitten, hogs worried, fowls 
killed, eggs eaten, gardens injured, and other 
losses, as for damages done to sheep ; and it may 
be a much larger item. The entire cost of dogs 
to the loyal States may safely be put down at 
$33,000,000. 

This sum of $33,000,000, is the aggregate 
result of a small matter, yet it would pay 
nearly half the present interest on the national 
debt; it would buy 165,000 farms, at govern- 
ment price for land, each year ; it would support 
165,000 farmer's daughters in boarding schools 
and would purchase 132,000 neighborhood libra- 
ries of 200 volumes each. 





Grease for Leather. 





In smearing leather with oil, we aim not only 
at making the leather pliant, but also at making 
it water-proof. “Train oil is often used for this 

urpose, but no fat gives mgge imperfect results, 
for while no liquid fat is suited to render a 

rmanently water-proof, train oil this 
etme that cher a while it Sion up, and 
then the leather becomes brittle. Hog's lard is 
admirably adapted to secure both objects, plia- 
bility and impermeability to water. It renders 
the leather perfectly pliant, and no water can 

onetrate it. It is especially suitable for greasing 
Poots and shoes; but in the summer season an 
eighth part of tallow should be melted with it. 
It should be laid on when in a melted condition ; 
but no warmer than one's finger dipped in the 
mass can bear. When it is first applied to a boot 
or shoe, the leather shoald be previously soaked 
in water that it may swell ups 80 that the pores can 
open well and thoroughly absorb the lard. Tho 
liquid lard should be smeared over the article to - 
be water-proofed, at least three or four times, and 
sole leather oftener still. Afterward the lard re- 
maining visible on the outside should be wiped 
off with a rag. By this means you may have a 
water-proof boot or shoe, without the annoyance 
caused by most stuffs, of penetrating the leather 
and greasing the stuckings. An occasional coat- 
ing of hogs’s lard is also recommended for pa- 
tent-leather boots or shoes, as it prevents the 
leather from cracking, and if it be not rabbed in 
too strongly, the leather will shine just as well 
after the grease has been applied.—Morris’ Ru- 
ral Advertiser. 





Agricultural Statistics. 


From the Census Returns for 1860, which has 
only just been printed, it appears that the State 
of Illinois produced the largest quantity of wheat 
and Indian corn of any State in the Union, viz: 
23,837,023 bushels of wheat and 115,474,777 
bushels of Indian corn. 

Pennsylvania produced the most rye and buck- 
wheat, 5,474,788 bushels of the former and 
5,572,024 of the latter. 

New York produced the most oats, potatoes, 
hay, butter and cheese. 

Ohio produced the most wool and wine; 10,- 
608,927 pounds of the former and 568,617 gal- 
lons of the latter. 

Virginia produced the most tobacco, and Ken- 
tucky the next largest quantity; the former 123,- 
968,312 pounds, and the latter State 108,126,840 

yunds. 

4 Mississippi produced the largest amount of cot- 
ton, and Alubama the next largest quantity ; the 
former 1,202,507 bales of 400 pounds each, and 
the latter 989,955 bales. , 

South Carolina produced the most rice, and 
Georgia the next largest quantity; the former 
119,100,528 pounds, and the latter 52,507,652 
pounds. 

Louisiana prodaced the most sugar and mo- 
lasses ; 221,726 hogsheads of the forfher and 
13,439,772 gallons of the latter. 








Calves with Sheep. 





It is well known, perhaps, to most of your ag- 
ricultural readers, that late calves, when they 
come to the barn in the fall, will, if confined in 
yards with older animals, frequently sicken and 
become debilittted Being weaker and small, they 
are usually shoved about, and deprived of their 
due share of food, and in consequence, ‘*fall 
away” rapidly. Now I never allow animals of 
this description to associate or be confined with 
larger ones, bat put them with my sheep, whero 
there is no danger of their doing or receiving 
harm. Sick calves, I have observed, often pick 
up and devour with avidity the hay and straw 
from among the sheep dung. It is medicinal, and 
I know of no article that has. a more immediate 
and salutary effect in eee | diseased calves to 
health than sheep dung. I have practiced this 
usage for many years, and have never lost an an- 
mal, though L have hed many sick when they 
came to the barn.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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Terms of the Maine Farmer. 


82.50 in advance. or $3.00 if not paid with= 
in six menths of the date of Subscription. 


EX” These terms will be rigidly adhered to in all cases. (EY 

All payments made by subscribers to the Farmer will 
be credited in accordance with our new mailing method. 
The printed date upon the paper, in connection with the 
subsoriber’s name, will show the time to which he has 
paid, and will constitute, in all cases, a valid receipt fo 
moneys remitted by him. 

(yr A subscriber desiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must communicate to us the name 
of the office to which it has been previously sent, otherwise 
we shall be unable to comply with his request. 


' NOTICES. 

Mr. Jas. Sturars is now on a collecting and canvass- 
ing tour in Cumberland County. 

Mr. V. Daruive will call on subscribers in Hancock 
County during the present month. 

Mr. E. C. Warrey, a regularly authorized agent, 
will call upon Subscribers of the Farmer in Franklio 
County during the months of December and January. 











The Revival of the Militia System. 

We listened the other day to a discussion be- 

tween two venerable veferans, who never saw & 
battle field in their lives, but in old ties wore 
epaulettes and trained three or four times @ year, 
and wound off the campaigo in the fall with » 
‘‘general muster.’’ They waxed eloquent about 
the good old times, and lamented the great falling 
off of military enthusiasm and military discipline 
among the people from what it was in their young 
days. The repeal of the old fashioned militia 
law, was, in their eyes, a great blunder. We 
disagreed with them, and as we have always ad- 
vocated that, except in cities where mobs some- 
times need a little more active treatment than a 
police force could give them, the ‘‘trajning”’ sys- 
tem of our fathers was a useless expenditure of 
time, labor and money. 
[f. We obtained this belief when a boy, by listen- 
ing to the remarks of a Colonel who wz an ac- 
tive officer on the Canadian frontier during the 
war of 1812-15, with Eogland. He then stated 
that he found by experience that a raw recruit 
who had never been in the ranks at all, was more 
easily disciplined, and came into the work sooner 
and more correctly than one who had been through 
thé common routine of country trainings three or 
four times a year, and a muster to boot—the lat- 
ter had many things to forget and many new les- 
sons to learn, while the former had nothing of 
the kind to forget, and what he learned was cor- 
rect and more easily retained in memory and 
practice. The results of the present war demon- 
strate that men from this State, who never train- 
ed on the ‘village green,’’ nor shouldered a mus- 
ket at the “‘word of command,”’ until they en- 
listed into the service, have made as brave, as 
well disciplined, and as expert soldiers every way, 
as those from States where they have kept up the 
old militia system, and had their ‘*May train- 
ing” and their ‘fall trainings,’’ and ‘military 
reviews,’’ or ‘general musters,”? in addition. 
Everybody knows they have. Hence, therefore, 
we have lost nothing, but in fact saved a great 
deal by discontinuing for so many years the tedi- 
ous and burthensome old fashioned system. Yet, 
during almost every session of our Legislature, a 
great deal of time has been spent in the effort to 
renew theold militia laws. We know of some 
ambitious souls who intend to move in the mat- 
ter again this winter. It will be done under the 
plea of patriotism, national defence, frontier 
danger, &c. Now we yield to none of them in 
patriotism or desire for national defence, or pro- 
tection of our frontier. But there is a better 
way for defending the nation or protecting the 
frontier than organizing the people in the old 
system, and compelling the people of every coun- 
try town and village to turn out four or five days 
ina year to do military duty under officers as 
green in military tactics as themselves. Build 
forts and garrison them wherever they may be 
needed, and tax the people’s property to pay the 
expense. You will then have reliable troops to 
ward off any danger that may threaten or actual- 
ly come. 

This may be thought too expensive, but if you 
should count up the cost of the old fashioned 
system, you will find that to be full as expensive, 
and wholly, or almost useless. We have not the 
statistics at hand, or we would give you the fig- 
ures and let you judge for yourselves. We mean 
the cost of those who actually performed the la- 
bor of training under command... If the time and 
expenses of the lookers-on could be also taken 
into the account, as they should be, as being ac- 
tually, though not necessarily, a part of the sys- 
tem, it would quadruple the cost. Both systems 
have had a fair trial in our State, and the results 
as demonstrated in {the present war prove that 
the discontinuance of the old system was a wise 
move, and a return to it would be very unwise. 


Deatn or Mr. Dayton. Intelligence has been 
received of the sudden death, in Paris of Hon. 
Wm. L. Dayton, American Minister to France. 
Ile was visiting an American lady at the hotel 
De Lenore, when he was seized with an apoplec- 
tic fit, and died before medical assistance could 
be summoned. He wasa nativeof New Jersey 
about sixty years of age, and has long been distin- 
guished as a lawyer and statesman. He served 
several years in both branches of Congress, was 
the Republican candidate for Vice President in 
1856, and on the election of Mr. Lincoln was ap- 
pointed Minister to France. The funeral was at- 
tended by the French Foreign Minister Drouyn 
de 1’Huys and by the whole diplomatic body. The 
Emperor was represented by the Baron De Lajus 
and Prince Jerome Bonaparte by Gen. Francon- 
niere. The church was crowded by Frenchmen 
and Americans. Dr. Sutherland delivered a 
discourse eulogistic of the deceased, and said the 
cordiality which exists between France and Amer- 
ica is in a great measure owing to his thorough 
uprightness and manliness and his courteous and 
conciliatory manners. Mr. Dayton's only son 
_ was chief mourner, and he was supported by Mr. 
’ Pennington Secretary of Legation, Mr. Bigelow, 
| U.S. Consul, and Mr. Aspinwall of New York. 

His remains will be brought to this country for 
“interment. 








Bancor Sanitary Farr. To the long list of 
fairs which have been held in most of our leading 
cities, for the benefit of the Sanitary Commission, 
is now to be added that of Bangor, whose fair 
closed on Saturday last, after a success unparal- 
leled in the State, and we believe in New Eng- 
land, excepting Boston. This fair, as has been 
the case with others, was chiefly managed by the 

~ ladies who have for weeks worked incessantly to 
make it a successful and pleasant affair. We 
learn that nearly all the articles contributed were 
sold, the entire proceeds amounting to the hand- 
some sum of over fifteen thousand dollars. We 
think such a fair—though upon a smaller scale of 
course—might be gotten up in this city the pres- 
ent winter, and believe it would be in every way 
a success. Shall it be done? 





Dr. Charles T. Jackson at a recent meeting 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, an- 
nounced the discovery of an inexhaustible mine 
of emery in Massachusetts. It was found in the 
town of Chester, in Hampden county, within 
three-fourth of a mile of the Western railroad, 
and twenty-seven miles from the Springfield ar- 
mories and work shops. To those acquainted 
with the use of emery in manufactures, to man- 
ufactures and scientific men, the importance of 
this discovery is at once apparent. It is a eay- 
ing in England that ‘‘a mine of emery is worth 
more to a manufacturing people than many mines 
of gold.” 


The War News of the Week. 

The ‘‘agreeable march’’ of General Sherman 
acrd@s the State of Georgia, has reached its grand 
and appropriate consummation in the peaceful 
possession of Savannah, the commercial capital 
of the State. On Sunday (Christmas day) the 
President received a despatch from Gen. Sherman, 
as follows : 

“Savannan, Ga., Dec. 22, 1864. 
To His Excellency President Lincoln: 

I beg to present you as a Christmas gift, the 
city of Savannah, with one hundred and fifty 
guns and plenty of ammunition, and also about 
twenty-five thousand bales of cotton. — 

(Signed) W. T. Suzrman, Maj. Gen.” 

The brief details of this bloodless but glorious 
achievement, contained in a despatch from Gen. 
Foster of the same date, are summed up in the 
statement that the city, having been evacuated 
gy the rebel General Hardee with nearly »ii his 
infantry and light artillery, on the aftera000 and 
night of the 20th inst., our forces entered and 
took possession on the morning of the 21st. With 
the exception of the irou-clads and navy yard, 
which were blown «p and burned by the rebels— 
no damage wae done to the city, and the inhab- 
itants, numbering 20,000 souls, were found quiet 
and well-disposed. The captures include 800 
prisoners, 150 guns, 13 locomotives in good order, 
190 cars. a large supply of ammunition and ma- 
terial of war, three steamers, and 33,000 bales 
of cotton safely stored in warehouses. The tor- 
pedoes and other obstructions in the river and 
harbor were being removed, and probably ere this 
free communication has been opened between the 
city and the sea. 

With regard to the escape of the rebel army, 
the only information given is that Hardee, antici- 
pating the contemplated assault, and availing him- 
self probably of an unguarded point, crossed the 
Savannah river on the Union causway opposite, 
and made his way northward perhaps in the direc- 
tion of Charleston. It is the only ingredient of 
disappointment in the full cup of satisfaction 
with which the result ss regarded, that this rebel 
force of 15,000 men was not included among the 
trophies of Sherman’s final success. It is hardly 
to be presumed however, that the rebel General 
will be permitted to escape scot free. Sherman’s 
army is in a condition for instant pursuit, and be- 
ing well supplied with cavalry, will probably find 
little difficulty in overtaking and giving a good ac- 
count of the fugitives. 

The situation in Tennessee grows better and 
better. The pursuit of Hood by Thomas has 
been continued as far as Columbia, some fifty 
miles from Nashville, large additions having been 
made to the number of rebel prisoners and to the 
amount of war material abandoned by them. 
Hood ’s losses in the campaign are estimated at 
17,000, 51 cannon taken and 18 general officers 
killed and wounded. [He marched on Franklin 
with 40,000 men and 65 pieces of artillery. He 
will have lost nearly half his men,and the re- 
mainder is represented completely demoralized 
and discouraged at the disastrous results of the 
campaign. In Eastern Tennessee Breckenbridge 
is reported to be fleeing before Generals Stoneman 
and Burbridge who are pressing his rearand both 
flanks. He is supposed to be making desperate 
efforts to join Hood in his retreat from the State. 
The raid from Eagy Tennessee into Southwestern 
Virginia by the Union forces is represented by the 
Richmond papers to be an extensive and damag- 
ing one, anda co-operate movement is reported 
to be making by Sheridan’s cavalry towards 
Lynchburg. 

The movement of Gen. Davidson from Baton 
Rouge to Pensacola, a distance of more than three 
hundred miles through the heart of the cotton 
planting regions of Eastern Louisiana, Lower 
Mississippi, Alabama and Western Florida, is 
important, as showing that the resources of the 
rebellion have already reached the stage of de- 
cided exhaustion in that portion of the Confedera- 
cy. He met with little opposition, destroying on 
his route large quantities of rebel army supplies, 
occupying a number of towns, tearing up rail- 
roads, burning bridges, capturing many prisoners, 
and inflicting immense damage on the enemy 
generally. His operations caused great conster- 
nation. 

The only information of the whereabouts of Por- 
ter’s fleet iscontained in the Richmond papers of 
the 24th, to the effect that twenty-six vessels of the 
Federal fleet appeared off Wilmington on the day 
previous. Up to that time it is believed that no 
attack had been made upon the defences of 
the place, although a rumor is in circulation that 
Fort Fisher, at the entrance of Cape Fear river, 
had been captured by our combined land and 
naval forces. 

From the Army of the Potomac, we have no 
intelligence of importance. The enemy evident- 
ly have apprehensions of the result of the comple- 
tion of the Dutch Gap Canal, and endeavor to ar- 
rest thework by a constant shelling of the posi- 
tion. Their fire, however, does very little damage. 
On our side an incessant bombardment of the ene- 
my’s lines between the Jerusalem road and the 
Appomattox is kept up, but the severity of the 
weather has prevented any active demonstrations 
by Gen. Grant. The rebel papers report another 
movement by our forces under Gen. Palmer 
against the Weldon railroad. There is no reason 
to suppose however that anything in that direc- 
tion is either in progress or contemplation at pres- 
ent. Both armies appear to be permanently sct- 
tled in winter quarters. 





Tue Sr. Atsans Rarpers. We informed our 
readers last week that the St. Albans raiders had 
been discharged at Montreal by Jadge Coursal, 
ostensibly on the ground of a want of jurisdiction, 
and that the money stolen by the marauders, 
amounting to about $90,000, had been restored 
to them. The decision created much excitement 
and indignation not only in the United States but 
among the Canadian people. It is understood 
that the President has received assurances from 
the Provincial Government, that the discharged 
raiders should be re-arrested if possible, and de- 
livered to the United States authorities, and that 
the teritory of Canada should not be used as a 
shelter for such miscreants hereafter. According- 
ly the President has rescinded that portion of 
Gen. Dix’s order commanding that in case of fu- 
ture raids of a similar character the United States 
officers should tullow the perpetrators into Cana- 
da, seize wherever found, and bring them to 
his headquarters for summary trial and punish- 
ment. Asan earnest of the right intentions of 
*the Canadian Government, we learn that the 
ringleader, Young, and several others of the 
raiders discharged by Judge Coursal have been 
te-arrested, anda large reward offered by the 
Governor General for the apprehension of the 
others. We trust they will be speedily handed 
over to our Government to meet the reward of 
their crimes, and that the good faith and vigi- 
lance of the Canadian authorities will be exerted 
to prevent future occasions of ill-feeling from 
similar violations of international comity and 
good-neighbothood. 





Gar The Kennebec Journal states that the new 
milk condensing factory at Livermore Falls, 
which is under the superintendance of J. Bridge, 
Esq., of this city, is in full tide of success. About 
one thousand quarts of milk are condensed per 
day, in addition toa a large amount of cider. 
The former article is in great demand for army 
and navy use. 


Home Lecrorss. The citizens of Hallowell are 
having ® course of homg lectures; the first of 
which will be delivered on Tuesday evening of 
next week, by Rev. Mr. McKenzie of this city. 


&a Read the prospectus of the New England 
Petroleum Company in another column. It is in 











the hands of first class men. 


. 


Burnine oF THE Portianp anp Kennzsec Dz- 
por. We have to record another destructive fire 
in this city. On Thursday morning last, about 
four o'clock, fire broke out ina small room in 
the northeast corner of the freight and passen- 
ger depot of the Portland and Kennebec Railroad 
on*Commereial street. A violent wind was blow- 
ing and the weather was intensely cold, and be- 
fore the alarm which was promptly giver by one 
of our city-watchmen could be effectively respond- 
ed to, the entire building was wrapped in flames. 
In less than an hour, the depot, and its contents, 
consisting of four passenger cars, and the ‘‘dum- 
my” car and esgine, one baggage car and seven 
freight cars, were completely consumed. Five 
freight cars, included in the above, loaded with 
yaluable merchandise, and destined for Skowhe- 
gan and intermediate towns up river, had been de- 
tained here by the snow of the previous day. 
Tne flames also communicated with a building 
owned by the widow of the late Stephen Higgins, 
situated on the embankment west of the depot, 
and occupied as a bowling-alley. This was also 
destroyed. The Stanley House, and the blocks of 
brick stores on the west side of Water street, 
separated from the depot only by a narroy thor- 
oughfare, for a time were in great danger ; but 
fortunately the flames were borne by the wind 
past these buildings, and an extensive conflagra- 
tion, which would have involved an immense des- 
truction of property was averted. It was also a 
fortunate circumstance that the roofs of the 
buildings in the immediate vicinity, were thickly 
covered with snow, preventing the flying flakes 
of fire from obtaining dangerous lodgment. THe 
fire department and many citizens were promptly 
at hand to render all the assistance possible, but 
so intense was the cold that the engines proved 
of little service in the emergency. It is not 
known how the fire originated, although we be- 
lieve there are no suspicions of incendiarism. 

The loss to the Company is estimated at $50,- 
000, of which amount $25,000 was insured on 
the rolling stock and freight in transit, and $3000 
on the building. The safe in the ticket office, 
containing, however, no papers or anything else of 
material value, was destroyed. We do not learn 
that any considerable amount of freight remained 
in the depot awaiting shipment or delivery, and 
therefore no loss will be entailed upon the com- 
pany from this source. The Eastern Express 
Company will be losers to the amount of about 
$700, on account of carpetings belonging to the 
Augusta House, which arrived in the train of the 
preceding evening, and suffered to remain in the 
depot over night. 

The destruction of the depot, especially at this 
season of the year, will be a source of great in- 
convenience to the Company and the community, 
but we trust the occasion will be improved by the 
former for the erection of buildings better adapt- 
ed to the large and increasing business of the 
road and located with more special reference to 
the public convenience. In the mean time we 
learn that temporary buildings will be immedi- 
ately put up for the shelter and storage of cars 
and freight and for other depot purposes. Un- 
til these can be constructed, the rooms in the 
southwest corner of Bridge’s Block will be occu- 
pied as a ticket office. J 





Curistuas Festivities 1x tas City. We 
doubt if the festival of ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ 
has ever been observed with more, enthusiasm by 
our people than at its present recurence ; every- 
body entering into its enjoyment with interest 
and delight. Most of the religious societies ob- 
served the season in a public mannner, commenc- 
ing with the 2d Baptist who held a levee on Fri- 
day evening. The Universalist Society had their 
house finely decorated, the ‘Christmas Tree”’ 
was loaded to its utmost capacity, and the gifts 
distributed also dispensed happiness and good will 
among all present. Their festivities were obser- 
ved on Saturday evening of last week. The Ist 
Baptist Society, as well as the Congregationalist, 
held their festival on Monday evening. The ves- 
try of the former was decorated witb flags, re- 
freshments were served, and a small admission 
fee charged which netted nearly sixty dollars, for 
the purpose of purchasing new books for the 
library. The services were interesting and every- 
body went away pleased. At the chapel of the 
latter, was an arch upon which was the motto 
‘‘Happy Greeting to All,’’ and the tree was more 
than loaded with gifts. ‘Santa Claus’’was intro - 
duced by Mr. Edward Stanwood, and remarks 
made by Rev. Mr.: McKenzie and J. 8. Sayward 
Esq. The chapel was filled to its utmost capaci- 
ty. We learn that the Episcopal Socicty will ob- 
serve Wednesday evening of the present week 
with appropriate exercises. 





Hicuty Propzr. A board of officers have been 
appointed for the purpose of examining candi- 
dates for Commissions in the new companies of 
Sharpshooters,and those companies for coast guard 
defence, called for under orders of Major General 
Dix, commanding Department of the East. The 
appointment of officers depends upon the result of 
the examination. The importance of having of- 
ficers who know what their duties are, and their 
ability to perform them is certainly desirable for 
the soldier, his friends and the Government. The 
board consists of Major Littler, Capt. W. P. 
Austin, V. R. C., Capt. Wm. M. Gifford, 3d 
Mass. Cavalry, Lieut. A. E. Adams, lst Rhode 
Island Light Artillery, Recorder. We under- 
stand there are a number of candidates who have 
reported for examination. 





Our Cneisrmas Present. We received last 
week from Mr. James Freeman, the famous oys- 
terman of Portland, a Christmas gift in the shape 
of a keg of excellent oysters. This pleasant 
method of remembering the printer was inaugur- 
ated by our friend Freeman several years ago, 
and has been religiously observed by him ever 
since at each recurrence of this anniversary. We 
hope the pleasure derived from the repeated in- 
dulgence Of his benevolent impulses in this man- 
ner will at least be equal to that enjoyed by those 
who have been made the recipients of his bounty. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. 





i We have in our office something new and 
useful. It is the Ligroine Fluid and Safety Lamp, 
a substitute for the ordinary fluid lamp, very 
much @heaper and perfectly safe. It givesa 
beautiful clear light, is easily taken care of and 
can be carried about any where without danger 
of breakage or explosion. It ought to find a place 
inevery household. ©. F. Potter & Co., are th 
sole agents for these lamps in this city. ' 





tw Under the direction of Mr. John C. Tib- 
betts, one of our most accomplished architects 
and builders, the old Dr. Tappan house on State 
street, has been almost completely re-built, and 
already presents an appearance of much architec- 
tural beauty. When completed, it will be one of 
the finest residences in the city. It is owned by 
Col. A. B. Farwell of this city. 





Wituams Fraternity. The first of the course 
of lectures instituted by the Fraternity for the 
present winter, will be given on Thursday even- 
ing of the present week, at Meonian hall, by Mr. 


CO. C. Coffin, the popular war correspondent of 
the Boston Journal. 





Accipext. On Monday of the present week 
Fremont, son of Mr. Stephen Barton of this city, 
aged about eight years, slipped from the side- 
walk on Bridge Street near the residence of Mr. 
Woodward, falling over the embankment about 
twelve feet and breaking one of his legs. 


7" Major E. Rowell, of Hallowell, Paymaster 
U.S. A., stationed at Fortress Monroe, Va., ac- 








companied the expedition which recently sailed 
from Hampton Roads for Wilmington. . 





> Editor’s Table. 


Tue Sartor Bor; Or Jack Somers in the Navy. A 
Story of the Great Rebellion. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 1864. 


In this work by a judicious blending of fact and 
fiction, the. former predominating, the author, 
who has long been an established favorite with 
boy-readers, has given in an attractive form many 
of the achievements of our gallant blue-jackets 
under Farragut and Dupont. It is the second of 
the series of Army and Navy stories by the same 
author. For sale by I. A. Stanwood. 


Freaks on THE Fatis; Or Three Months Rustication. 
And Why I did not become a Sailor. By R. M Ball- 

{ antyne, author of ‘“‘The Wild Man of the West,” etc. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth, 
1864. 


This is one of the best of this class of books 
issued for the holidays by the above firm, for the 
entertainment of juvenile readers. The author is 
one of the most successful laborers in this depart- 
ment of literature, and ‘~ works have attained 
to great popularity in this country. For sale by 
E. Fenno. 


Grace’s Vistr; Or the Wrong Way to Cure a Fault. 
By the author of Douglass Farm. Illustrated with 
engravings. Boston: Crosby & Ainsworth, 1864. 


A nice story for the youngest of the young 
folks, told in the simple and natural style so 
captivating to children, full of interesting inci- 
dent and conveying an excellent moral lesson 
for the benefit even of older readers. For sale 
by E. Fenno. 


Tue Artantic Montaty. The number for Jan- 
uary of this best of American magazines, is print- 
ed from new type, and we need not say that its 
literary contents are commensurate with its me- 
chanical appearance. At no time has the ‘‘At- 
lantic’’ been so flourishing as now, having a 
monthly circulation of over 43,000 copies. This 
success is due to the fact that the publishers have 
enlisted among its contributors many of the first 
writers of the country. Among those who have 
furnished articles for the January number, may 
be mentioned the names of W. C. Bryant, J. R. 
Lowell, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, H. W. Longfellow, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bayard Taylor, O. W. 
Holmes, and J. G. Whittier. The subscription 
price of the Atlantic is $4 per annum. Publish- 
ed by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 


Our Younc Fotxs. This long expected juven- 
ile publication has come to hand to the great de- 
light of intelligent boys and girls. The first 
number realizes to the full all the expectations 
which were excited by the prospectus, and we 
cannot doubt that the magazine will win for it- 
self a place everywhere in the hearts and homes 
of our people. Its pages are filled with delight- 
ful reading and embellished with rare beauty. 
The ablest pens in the country are among its con- 
tributors, and the names of the editors, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Gail [amilton, and Lucy Larcom, 
are an assurance of the moral as well as literary 
excellence of its contents. We give it God speed 
in thé work of instructing and elevating the ris- 
ing generation. Published monthly by Ticknor 
& Fields, Boston. Terms $2 per annum. 

Tue Nortnern Moytaty. This work closed 
its first volume with the December number in or- 
der that that the second volume may begin with 
the new year. This magazine has attained a 
large circujation during the past year, and won 
a success as a Maine publication, which is high- 
ly commendable. It should be well sustained by 
our people and sent to all Maine soldiers in 
the army. Terms $3,00 per annum. Address 
the editor E. P. Weston, Portland. Svld in 
this city by Eijward Fenno. 





ApwiraL Porter's Expepition. The late news 
from rebel sources removes all doubt of the des- 
tination of the expedition which sailed from 
Hampton Roads on the 12th inst. Jt was seen 
off Wilmington on the 20th and 22d inst, opera- 
tions having been probably delayed by the bad 
weather. 


The New York Post gives some interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the mode of attack. Quite a 
large number of the vessels of his fleet are block- 
ade runners, purchased by the Government, and 
converted into gunboats. The choice of these 
ships .was wise, inasmuch as they are of light 
draft, and capable of easily threading the intric- 
ate channels which constitute the approach to 
the Cape Fear river. The heavy man of war are 
to lie off a distance of two miles and bombard 
Fort Fisher, while those of light draft are to cross 
the bar and go up the river. The sides of the 
wooden vessels are plated with chain armor, and 
some of the vessels will be lashed together, as at 
New Orleans and Mobile, if practicable. 

While the fleet rendezvoused at Hampton Roads 
the yards, topmasts and extra spars were sent 
down ; boats removed from the decks, and the 
vessels cleared for action in the most thoruugh 
manner. Bags filled with sand were placed un 
the most vulnerable parts of the decks and in 
places to protect the boilers and machinery. In 
fact everything that human ingenuity could devise 
has been done to make the vessels shot and shell 
proof. Hospital ships are provided for the ac- 
commodation of six hundred wounded and an extra 
corps of surgeons was assigned to the squadron. 

ilmington stands on the left bank of the Cape 
Fear river, thirty-five miles from the ocean. The 
entrance to the river is obstructed hy three bars 
known as the Western, Main, and New L[nlet bars 
The latter is most likely to be sclected by Admiral 
Porter fur his operations. 





Gen. Hancock's Corrs. We learn that enlist- 
ments in General Hancuck’s Veteran Corps are 
going on quite briskly. We hope Maine will do 
her whole share in filling up its ranks. All able- 
bodied men who have served two years in the 
army and been honorably discharged, are eligible 
to enlistment in this corps. The pecuniary in- 
ducements are superior to anything which have 
been offered since the commencement of the war. 
Any person enlisting for three years will be en- 
titled to receive from the U. S. Government $600 
and from the State $300. Of this sum the State 
bounty and $350 of the government bounty, will 
be paid on being mustered into the service mak- 
ing $650. In addition to this are the special 
bounties offered by towns, varying from $100 to 
$300, and the State aid to the soldier's family, 
together with the monthly pay, rations, clothing, 
medical attendance, &c. The bountics alone 
will amount to at least $1000, and the pay to 
$16 per month. 





The Lewiston Daily Evening Journal is always 
a wide awake paper. By the aid of the telegraph 
and correspondents and reporters and the indefat- 
igable labors of its editors, its daily digests of 
news are comprehensive and thorough, and not 
surparsed in variety and ability by any other pa- 
per in this State. It is published at Lewiston at 
$8 per annum by N. Dingley & Co., and we are 
glad to know has an extensive circulation. 





eg The following Maine soldiers were among 
those released by the recent flag of truce at 
Charleston: Robert Paterson, I, 24; D. Wash- 
burn, E, 2d; H. C. Hall, H, 15th ; N. H. Davis, 
G, 6th; Daniel Davis, E, 16th; M. H. Whitney, 
D, 8th; D. Rouey, 1, 20th. 





ArresTep For Desgrtion. Rodger B. Avery, 
a desperate character, who has been in the milita- 
Ty service in the 3d Maine and who has deserted 
no less than four times, was arrested in this city 
by Marshal Libbey on Sunday night last. [¢ will 
hard for him to escape. 


EF Intelligence has been received of the death 
in Boston, of Hon. John M. Wood, one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent citizens of Port- 
land. Hein Boston on business, was attacked 
with lung fever, and after a vey brief illness died 
on Saturday morning last. 








&7"On Sunday morning last, the stable belong- 
ing to Thomas Giddings, Jr., at Week's Mills, 
with two tons of hay, and a wood shed belonging 
to Hosea Malcolm containing fire wood, was con- 
sumed. The origin of the fire is unknown. No 
insurance. 


The Victories in Tennessee. 


The following spiritcd account of the battles 
fought by Gen. Thomas near Nashville and Brent- 
wood, on the 15th and 16th inst., resulting in 
the total defeat and demoralization of Hood’s 
army, is given by correspondent of the New 
York Herald, who was an eye-witness of the 
scenes he describes : 
The Battle before Nashville. 

The booming of guns from Forts Negley and 
Cassino and sev batteries awakened the in- 
habitants to the terrible reality that a battle was 
raging outside their city. There was great anxiety 
and hurrying to and fro, for the fate of thou- 
sands hung upon the issue. Deféat would be ruin, 
for it meant the fall of Nashville. Thomas 
knew this, and therefore decided to attack Hood 
before he had time to fortity his new position. 
At early dawn Steedman’s troops were in motion. 
The First and Second brigades—colored troops, 
commanded by Colonels Thompson and Morgtn— 
took up position on the right and left of the Chat- 
tanooga line. These were supported by an Indi- 
ana battery. Colonel Grosvenor, commanding a 
brigade formed of detachments of the Fourteenth 
corps, took up a position on their left. The col- 
ored troops drove back the enemy’s skirmishers 
to their main lines, but wavered under the as- 
sault. Grosvenor’s brigade charged, taking the 
advanced line of works. As it was not the in- 
tention of bringing ona general engagement at 
this point, and the enemy developing heavy lines, 
General Steedman ordered them to fall back to 
their original position, still keeping up a brisk 
skirmish fire. Precisely at six o'clock the Fourth 
corps commenced its line of march along the 
Hillsboro pike, and sooned formed. General Gar- 
rard’s division, Sixteenth corps, formed on the 
right of the Fourth corps, with McArthur’s di- 
vision connecting on the right. Our line of ac- 
tion now extended from the left on the Granny 
White pike clear away to the river. Heavy 
skirmishing soon took place, and the batteries 
along the front hurled shot and shell over our 
men’s heads into the rebel lines. The rebels had 
now fallen back to their first line of works, in 
front of Mrs. Montgomery's house. Gen. Wood, 
who was all the time actively engaged along the 
whole line, guiding and directing movements, see- 
ing the importance of this position, ordered Gen. 
Sam Beatty to assault the position and take it. 

About two o’clock the line advanced to the as- 
sault. -As soon as the order was given, ‘‘For- 
ward, charge,”’ the Second brigade rushed for- 
ward in double quick time, giving one loud cheer. 
The First brigade, fired with the enthusiasm of 
the thing, aleo dashed forward in solid phalanx 
and delivered a withering fire on the enemy. and 
followed it by a charge, dashing in on the rebel 
works. The rebels fled in confusion, delivering a 
straggling fire on us from the shelter of the ruin- 
ed houses. We had now gained the crest of the 
hill. Our men fired with enthusiasm, dashed 
after the enemy, capturing over two hundred. 

Geverals Kimball and Eiliot were also sharply 
engaged on the right, and were steadily pressing 
the enemy in the front. Schofield, who bad been 
in reserve during the early part of the fight. bad 
now wheeled to the extreme right, with Llatch’s 
division of cavalry between him and A. J. Smith. 
The battle now raged fiercely on our right. Scho- 
field and Smith were desperately engaged ; Gar- 
rard's and Me’ Arthur’s divisi »ns of Smith's com- 
mand, had charged on the enemy's works, and 
captured them. Cox's division was also hotly en- 
gaged. Wilson's cavalry now swept on the rebel 
flank and rear, rendering important services and 
capturing a large number of wagons. ‘To add to 
the infernal din of shrieking shot and shell, the 
gunboats on the river opened their brazen throats, 
hurling shot and shell through the woods on the 
rebel flanks. ‘Ihe rebels were now giving way. 
Our right was doubling them up. The Fourth 
corps now prepared for a general assault alung 
the centre. In their front lay a long slope of open 
country bounded by belts of wood. An increas- 
ing slope ran to the woods now occupied by the 
rebels. Over this the line moved, in one solemn, 
steady column. The crest of the hill in front 
partly sheltered it from the enemy’s artillery. A 
dense volume of smoke rose from the valley 
shrouding the hills and rebel lines in our front. 
The roar of the rebel artillery was becoming 
fainter, while the sound of our guns rang nearer 
and nearer. We could see the rebels breaking 
pell mell from their works. Infantry, cavalry 
and artillery were sweeping across the plain. 
What does it mean? A wild cheer rang from our 
lines, and the batteries redoubled their iron 
storm. Soon a column was seen emerging from 
the woods on the rebel flanks. Who are they? 
The Stars and Stripes fluat proudly in their front. 
They are our right, which has swang around 
their flank. Louder grew the huzzas—hats are 
flung in the air—civilians rush forward, helping 
the gunners. The Fourth corps jump to their 
feet and sweep right on the flying enemy. The 
battle was fought, the victory won; Nashville 
was saved, anid Hvod was rapulsed, shattered and 
broken. The victory was ours, sure and certain. 

Gen. Thomas viewed the battle from a high 
hill in the centre of our position, with his usual 
imperturbable coolness. One could not judge by 
him how great an issue was at stake. It is hard 
to compute the losses as yet, but you will have 
them by telegraph befure you receive this. We 
have certainly captured seventeen guns and one 
thousand prisoners. 


The Battle of Brentwood Hills. 

The Brentwood range of hills are about six 
miles south of the city, and run from the left of 
the Granny White pike about a mile beyond the 
Franklin pike, the latter passing right through 
them to Brentwood. During the night Hood had 
concentrated his lines back to this range, massing 
on the Franklin pike to keep it open in case of 
retreat, and to cover his large wagon train, which 
was moving by byroads from off the Granny 
White into the Franklin pike. 

Early on Friday morning the whole army was 
in motion. A thick fog and drizzling mist ob- 
scured our advance. At about ten o'clock the 
mist cleared away, revealing the sombre forest 
trees crowning the steep bluffs, with their crests 
and sides scouped into murderous rifle pits and 
ridged with grim batteries. Steedman’s corps 
was the first to advance. He moved out on the 
Marfreesboro’ pike, with instructions to connect 
with Wood and outflank the rebel right. His 
command consisted of two colored brigades, un- 
der Colonels Thompson and Morgan, and a divi- 
sion of white troops, under General Cruft. Our 
skirmishers advanced without opposition for a 
considerable distance, but as soon as they struck 
the belt of wood in front of the enemy's position, 
brisk skirmishing commenced. We had now 
struck the rebel skirmishers, and a fierce mus- 
ketry fire soon commenced. Our batteries open- 
ed along the line, shelling the woods and advanc- 
ed position. The rebel skirmishers fell back slow- 
ly on their works. Between Whittaker’s and 
Grose’s brigades, Kimball's division, and Gar- 
rard’s division Jay abill, on the top of which were 
@ farm house and out offices. From the shelter 
of these rebel skirmishers and a section of artil- 
lery harrassed our advanced. Whittaker's brig- 
ade were ordered to take this position, supported 
by the left of Garrard’s line, and on the right by 
rose. The brunt of this gallant charge fell 
upon Brig. Generals Whittaker and Grose’s brig- 
ades. They formed into column in double lines 
by brigades, and moved forward in quick pace. 
They had nearly crossed the plain in front of the 
enemy's works, when a withering fire of artillery 
and musketry swept, in one sheet of lead and 
flame, right in their faces. It has ever been the 
rebel tactics to suffer our troops to advance close 
on their works, so that their volleys would have 
more effect. The men received this with a taunt- 
ing cheer and a regular volley along the line. 
Still on we advanced, until just closing upon them, 
when the works in our tront seemed to belch 
forth one sweeping, withering fire, more deadly 
than befure, that thinned our lines and made the 
stoutest veterans reel, and created a temporar 
confusion. The rebels in front loudly chessed, 
and some jamped on the parapet. Our men ral- 
lied, turned and fired, thinning the number of 
spectators. The momentary reaction nerved our 
men, and on they fought, in double-quick time, 
rushing over tbe works, and bayoneting the reb- 
elsinthem. [¢ wasa gallant charge, and gal- 
lantly led, for both Kimball and Whittaker were 
conspicuous in the thickest of the bloody strife. 
Here the rebels left two of their guns and an ar- 
senal of small arms in our hands. The Fourth 
corps had now driven the rebels from their ad- 
vance lines, and were pressing them back on their 
reserves. Beatty’s division occupied the right 
of the Franklin pike, the Second division on the 
left of the pike, and the First division connecting 
with Garrard. We were now closing in on the 
enemy’s main works, and it was evident that the 
grand charge would soon take place. Our bat- 
teries having advanced close to the enemy’s works, 
now opened from over one hundred guns one fierce 
continuous fire upon the rebel lines, making the 
air hideous with the horrid din of shrieking shot 
and shell, and obscuring the with a thick, 
sulphurous canopy of smoke. the time pre- 
parations were making for a general agsault, and 
our batteries were covering the advance by one of 
the fiercest artillery fires I have ever heard: Our 
artillery all through did excellent service, run- 
ning their guns close up to the rebel works, tear- 
ing them to a, making the rebels fly from 
their intrenchments. It was now near two o'clock. 





Gen. Thos. J. Wood surveyed the rebel position 


from a hill to the left of the Franklin pike, near 
Mr. Maullen’s house. In front of the rebel lines, 
commanding the Franklin pike, was a strong fort. 
This occupied the crest of the hill, with strongly 
intrenched works all round and slashed trees in 
fron®. This hill is the first important one of the 
Overton range—the extreme western spur of the 
Cumberland range of mountains. It is about one 
mile io of Mr. Tbompson’s house, where S. 
D. Lee is headquarters, and about five miles 
from Nashville. From this position the redels 
not only checked the advance of Beatty's division 
but also commanded a salient fire on our advanc- 
ing columns. Wood, calm and rigid, sat on his 
horse for some time, surveying the hill. 


ing Brigadier Post, young, brave and chivalrous, 
came dashing u 


“Well, Post,” said Wood, ‘‘what do you think 


of that hill; can you take it?’’ 
**Yes, General,’’ was his reply. 


**Well, then, do,”’ said the General ; and turn- 
ing to his chief of artillery, he said, ** You, Guod- 


speed, give it to them.”’ 


Away went Cul. Post, cheerfully, to honor, but 


to death. 
Off went Goods 


fulfiling his death dealing mission. 


vancing columns. 

The hill in our front was 
sparsely covered with trees. The troops 
and were ascending the slope 


ing up the line. 


them and cheered them on to the charge. 


He sent 
for Col. Post, of the Seventy-fourth Illinois. Act- 


peed, and the hellish roar of 
artillery that soon followed told that he, too, was 
As yet the 
rebelg had used their artillery very sparingly, ex- 
cept on Whittaker’s and Grose’s advance; evident- 
ly saving their ammunition or unwilling to re- 
veal their batteries until they could rake our ad- 


rtly conical, and 
moved 
grandly and proudly across the intervening valley 
when the rebels 
open on them with musketry and artillery, plow- 
The men advanced for a time 
under face of this, until their ranks became sad- 
ly decimated. They faltered, wavered, and be- 
gan to get into confusion ; but their officers — 

e 


Congressional Summary, 


Monpay, Dee. 19, 
Senare.—Mr. Doolitttle introduced resolutions au. 
thorizing the President to use ten million, or 80 much 
thereof as necessary, to build fortifications and floating 
batteries for the protection of the Lakes and frontiers 
against attacks of piratical and hostile expeditions 
organized in the British Provinces by the enemies of the 
United States. He wanted it referred to the Military 
Committee. 
An interesting debate ensued upon the the resolutions, 
Western Senato:s calling for the promptest action of 
the government Mr. Sumner made a lengthy speech, 
advocating caution and forbearance on the part of our 
vernment while we have the rebellion on our hands, 
e said the object,of these rebe] marauders in Canada, 
was to embroil ouf country in a war with Great Britain. 
The whole subject was finally referred to the committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
Hovse.—Mr. Davis of Maryland offered a resolution, 
declaring that Co; has the constitutional right to 
an authoritative voice declaring and prescribing the 
foreign policy of the United States; that it is the 
duty of the Execative Department to respect that 
voice, &c. The effect of the resolution is to condemn 
Secretary Seward’s explanation of his policy on the 
exican question. The resolution was adopted. 
Mr. Stevens, from the Committee on Ways and Means. 
reported a bill substituting January for February for 
the time for the two doliar tax on whiskey to take effect. 
The bill was passed. 





Tvespay, Dec 20. 
Senate —Mr. Wilson introduced a bill to increase 
the number of military cadets at West Point, allowing 
the President to appoint two more from each State and 
fiity from persons who have served not less than one 
yearinthearmy. No person under seventeen and over 
twenty to be admitted. Thes tudies in which applicants 
must be proficient are increased. Referred. 
Mr. Grimes introduced a bill to create an office of 
Vice Admiral in the Navy to be selected from the ac- 
tive list of Rear Admirals. The relative rank to be the 
same as Lieutenant General with pay, of $7000 a year 
when at sea and $6000 when on active duty and $5000 
whef waiting ordeis. 
The bill was considered and 
Mr. Sumner, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reported a substitute for the House resolution fur the 


roar of musketry and artillery—the sweep of| ‘eTmination of the Reciprocity Treaty. It is mainly 


shot and shell from the hill was now terrific 


Despite this murderous fire, which seemed to 
blast life with its breath, the oo rushed up 
their dead 


the hill but to strew its sides wit 
bodies. Post fell mortally wounded waile rush 
ing on at the head of his men. 
sacrifice of his gallant bravery with his life. 


works, the rebels not daring to pursue. Gen 
John J. Wood was fiercely riding along the lines 
himeelf and his staff exposing themselves at al 
points. He oftentimes threw himself forward 
calling on the troops to follow. Wood fell back 


still vowing that the hill should be taken, for re- 


pulse seemed but an incentive to him. 


for destruction with a fiendish malignity. Al 


this time the roar of artillery and musketry, that 
echoed along the valleys from Smith’s, Schofield’s, 
Eiliot’s and Kimball’s lines, were perfectly deaf- 


It came 
Nearer, clearer, deadlier than before. 
Steedman was now closing upon the rebel right 


ening. 


In front of Smith the men were engaged throw- 
ing up breastworks, when the order came, ‘Fall 
in.’’ The veterans threw aside their picks and 
spades, fur well they knew what the order meant. 


This advance was first through an open corn field 
with a strong stone fence on their front. All thi 


time the rebels were —_— shot and shell 

undismayed, they ad- 
vanced under this fire, hurling back the rebel 
skirmishers on their main lines and charging 
right up after them, driving them pell mell from 


among them. Cool an 


their works, capturing large nambers of prison 
era, artillery and battle flags. McArthur's gal 


Jant division captured six twelve-pounder Napo- 


leon guns and four flags, besides a whole battal 


lion of prisoners. The twenty-third corps had to 
advance up a steep hill, directly in the face of a 
rebel battery (Second Maryland) which they not 
Major 


only captured but turned the rebel flank. 
General Wilson's cavalry were all this time en 
gaged on our right, sweeping down on the enemy 
and driving them back to their works. Gen 


Johnson and Hatch’s division were chiefly engag- 
ed here, while Gen. Knipe had swept round on the 
In this charge 
the cavalry captured a large number of prisoners 
A lull—a fearful lall—of ten 
minutes took place in the centre after Beatty's re- 
‘*We must take 
that hill,’’ exclaimed General Wood, as he fear- 
lessly rode in front of the lines encouraging his 


rebel rear to harrass their retreat. 
and Gen. Rucker. 


pulse. It was only momentary. 


troops and watching every movement of the ene 
my, and turning to his aids he exclaimed, **Go 


Major Dawson, and order Kimball and Elliot to 
Major Dawson did so, par- 
ticipated in the gallant charge that followed, and 
Thomas still looked on calmly and 
listened to the fierce roar of artillery and musket- 
ry circling round the hills to the right and left 
He smiled, for the net was haul- 
Our lines were now closing in like a 


Tenew the charge.”’ 
fell wounded. 
of the enemy. 


ing in. 
horseshoe around the enemy—they occupy the hol 


low and massed back to a contracted line of a war tax of twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
about ten miles. Their line was already filling tod 

back for shelter behind J. D. Lee’s corps. Steed- 
man bad now swung round and was now pressing 
them. Wood was again charging. Grose’s and 
Whitaker's brigades, which had done such good 
service in this morning, were now surging down 
the enemy's lines, while Garrard was pressing 
them on their right, and Eiliot on their left, and 
McArthur, the Scottish Campbells, fiercely thun- 
These five columns 
were animated by a spirit of*revenge for the loss 
Post's men were 
eager to avenge his fall, and they nobly did so. 
This was the tide which, taken at the ebb, led to 
A ringing cheer from our 
right proclaimed General Smith and Schotield vie- 
torious, as they doubled up the enemy’s flank. 
A concentrated, converging fire now swept along 
One desperate roll 


dering against their centre. 


of their brave companions. 


fortune and victory. 


the rebel works on the hill. 
of artillery, one fierce volley of musketry, on 


wild huzza and on, on swept our men dashing 
over the rebel works and harling them from 
in wild panic, and capturing them by 
Our artillery and infantry pressed af- 
ter them, delivering volley after volley in their 


them 
wholesale. 


rear’ 


We pursued them along the Franklin pike 
throug 


from the pursuit. 


We have certainly captured over four thousand 


prisoners, including General John K. Jackson, o 


Georgia, and Brigadier General Smith, with a 
Jarge number of staff and field officers, with twen- 
ty-five pieces of artillery—makiog, with the six- 


teen the previous day, Letp-ene in all. 





Seconp Maine Cavatry. A private letter from 


Capt. A. B. Mathews of the 24 Maine Cavalry 
gives the following deaths in Co. H. 


From Sept. 9th, to Nov. 15th ; E. B. Porter, 
Lincolnville ; 


Montville; Charles D. Porter, 
James G. Snow, Oscar Richards, Daniel J. West 


Belfast; E. P. Hanscom, Freedom: James Kin- 
ebler, China: Charles H. Thompson, Searsport ; 
A. Proctor, Jr., Appleton: Wellington 
Moody, Lincolnville: Reael Austin, Montville. 
Since May 30ch, Co. H, has lost a 


Henry 


death : six transferrei to the navy ; one deser 


one discharged, one missing in action, Daniel 
Nov. 15th, 2d Maine cavalry 
were ordered to leave Burrancas, Fla.,in three 
hours, with three days rations, destination un- 


Ellis, Searsport. 


known. 


The following additional names have been re- 


ceived : 


Andrew Newbitt, Co. D, died Nov. 13; An- 


drew J. Spinney Co. FgeNov. 20: Samuel Han 
son, Co. I,.Nov. 17; fi 
H, Nov. 18th. 





Tae Dorcu Gap Cana. A correspondent with 
the Army of the Potomac gives the following 


description of this work, so far as completed : 


‘“‘The Gap is about 300 feet long and 80 feet 
I side is washed by the James. By 
this cutting we save at least 7 miles, and avoid 


deep. Eac 


the “‘Bend,”’ so called, and the rebel batteries a 
the same time. 
one half the cutting or canal. 
the portion nearly complete is a narrow ridge 


The wail of earth to be blown out is the whole 
depth of the cutting from the surface to the bot- 
tom of the Canal, 80 feet deep and about 30 feet 
wide. The depth of water in the canal will be 
The wall, as above, is cut 
on each side, nearly two-thirds down, and in one 
place a hole has been cut right through. I should 
think 100 men (colored soldiers) were at work. 
We expect every hour to hear the explosion 


about 18 or 20 feet. 


He paid the 
The 
troops unable to stand this fell back to their 


h the Brentwood Gap, picking up whole 
squads of prisoners and deserters. The dark- 
ness of the night at last compelled us to desist 


fred B. Weymouth, Co. 


The James already flows into 
Between this and 


similar to the House resolution, and was ordered to be 
*| printed. 

Hovse.—On motion of Mr. Rollins of N. H., a reso- 
lution was adopted in relation to the treatment of reb- 
els prisoners in our bands, unless the Confederate au- 
.| thorities afford better treatment to Union prisoners. 

Mr. Garfield of Uhio, from the Military Committee, 
reported a bill amending the act of June 30, 1864, so ag 
to give all persons of color in the army at the time the 
allowance, etc., made to others of the same race, 
-| Passed. 

»| . Mr. Rice of Massachusetts reported a bill providing 
]| that officers in the navy and marine can be promoted 
fifty numbers for gallant conduct, and that Captain 
Wiaslow may be made a Commodore notwithstanding 
»| the number of such officers is limited. 

Wepyespay, Deo. 21. 


’ 


He did not} Sexare.—The House bill taxing whiskey $2’per gal- 
understand fuilure ; it had no place in his vocab- 
ulary. In this charge the colored troops bravely 
participated ; but the rebels seemed to mark them 


lon from the Ist of January was passed without amend- 
ment, yeas 22, nays 12. 

The cunsideration of the resolution for the repeal of 
i the Reciprocity Treaty was postponed to the 6th of Jan- 


uary. 

House —Mr. Kasson introduced a bill levying a du- 
ty on tobacco and its manufacture. Keferred. 

The House took up the pending resolution, calling on 
the Secretary of War to commanicate what obstacles 
exist to the general exchange of prisoners. 

After date the House adopted a resolution that if 
- | not incompatible with public interest, all communica- 
tions in reference to the exchange of prisoners, not 
heretofore putlished, to be sent to the House by the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Trvurspay, Dec. 22. 

Senate.—Mr. Wilson from the Committee gn Milli- 
+| tary Affairs, reported adversely to the House bill to 
8/ drop from the rolls certain officers in thearmy. The re- 
port says the House bill does nut allow the discrimina- 
tion in the matter which there ought to be, and alleges 
the President has already as much power in the matter as 
is necessary or expedient. The report was ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Sumner’s bill requiring all lawyers practicing in 
-| United States Courts to take the oath of allegiance was 
-| passed, with an amendment making it take effect on 
March 4th next. 

Mr. Wilson offered an amendment to the House bill 
to define the pay and emoluments of certain officers of 
the army, to the effect that prevet rank does not confer 
increased pay, and that if a soldier discharged for 
wounds received in battle should be receiving his boun- 
ty, said bounty shall descend to his heirs as if he had 
.| died in service. Oxdered to be printed. 


*| journed until Jan. 5, 


Hovuse.—No business was done a quorum not being 
present, and the House adjourned to the 5th of January, 


. 








Tue Rereat or tuk Reciprociry Treaty. In 
reference to the causes which have conspired to 
produce ill-feeling between the Provinces and this 
country, thereby hastening the abrogation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, the Sherbroke (Lower Cana- 
-|da) Gazette, talks frankly and scnsibly as follows ; 


+} _**This will be sad news to the people of Cana- 
ada, and especially those of the Eastern town- 
ships. All of our exports of horses, cattle, 
sheep, oats, daily produce, lumber, and timber, 
in fact almost every staple product of the town- 
ships have, since the Reciprocity wen’ into effect, 
found a market in the States, free of duty. If 
the Treaty is abrogated, as there is now every 
reason to believe it will be, that market will be 
~| closed to us or only opened by the payment of 
Two 
causes have probably opera to induce the 
United States to takes this step. First, the ne- 
ceesity of raising a large revenue to carry on the 
war ; and second, and we believe more especially, 
on account of unfriendly feeling manifested, by a 
majority of the press anda large portioa of the 
public, toward the North in their struggle to put 
down the rebellion. There is no denying the 
fact that a majority of our newspapers, and those 
of the greatest circulation, with but afew ex- 
ceptions, have, almost from the commencement 
of the rebelliun, expressed the hope and belief, 
that the slaveholdera of the South would gain 
their independence, and the Union be broken 
to fragments ; and these papers, and that portion 
of the public whose sympathies run in the same 
direction, have used their influence to bring about 
this result. The prospect now is that this sym- 
pathy will cost us a few millions for putting our 
| trontier in a state of defense, the loss of the Re- 
ciprocity Treaty, and give in return a Union with 
the Lower Provinces, and free trade with a couple 
of millions of people in New Brunswick, Nuva 
Scotia, &e., five or six hundred miles off (on con- 
diticn of building a railroad to carry our produce 
»| to their market,) instead of twenty-five or thirty 
millions on our border.’’ 





ResiGNaTions AND Discuarces. Official notice 
of the following resignations and discharges of 
f| officers of Maine regiments, has been received at 
the Adjutant General's office : 


Capt Stephen C Barker, D, 2d US Sharpshooters, 
Nov 30, 1804, for disability; Capt F A Cummings, M, 
lst H A, Nov 17, 1864, for disability; lst Lt Henry U 
Haynes, 4th battery, lst'Mounted Art. Nov. 30, 1864 
do; Ist Lt Eoen H Farnham, A, 8th Regt Iafty, Dec 2, 
1864, do; Capt Chas E Nash, C, lth Regt, Nov 28, 
+) 1864, do; lst Lt SD Benson, A, 31st, Sept 10, 1864, do; 
Capt E T Sanford, G, Ist Regt Cav, Dec8, 1864, do; 
Surgeon Preston Fisher, 31, Nov 26, 1864, do; 2d Lt 
Calvin R Gardiner, K, lst H A, Deo 10, 1864, do; Ist 
Lt Richard V Moore, I, lst H A, Deo 10, 1864, do; 1st 
»| Lt Hugh F Porter, K, lst H A, Deo 10, 1864, do; Maj, 
Geo W Sabine, lst H A, Deo 10, 1864, do; Wd ltd W 
Goodrich. K, 32d Regt, Dec 10, 1863, do. 





Marve Orricers tn Parison The following is a 
list of Maine officers in Richlard Prison, Colum- 
bia, S. C., on Dec. 9th 1864, reported by Col. J. 
Bedell of the 34 New Hampshire, who was ex- 
changed under the recent flag of truce ; 


Capt O E Bartlett, 3lst; Second Lt C O Brown, 31st; 
Capt Horace H Burbank, 324; 2d Lt H M Bearce, 32d; 
Capt Isaac P. Fall 32d; 2d LtGeo L Hall, 32d; 2d Lt 
Henry G Mitchell, 32d; 24 LtC O Pendexter, 3st; 
2d Lt W B Pierce, 32d, escaped from jail Oct. 2d, and 
had not since been heard from; Capt C O Noyes, 3\st; 
-| lst Lt J P Sheahan, 3ist; Capt R H Sargent, 32d; 2d 
Lt J PT Toby, 3ist; 2d Lt Exton W Ware, 9th; Col. 
Daniel White, 3lst; Capt. E. P. Wyman, 9th Maine 
and of Gen. Teny’s Staff. 








Muurary Apporruents. The following ap- 
pointments have been made at the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office during the present week , 

First iment Cavalry. James E. Staynor, Eastport 
2d Lt. ns: William J Crooker, Pittsfield, 2d Lt Co I. 
t Sixteenth Regiment Infantzy. Chesbury F Lothrop, 
Chestervile, Adjutant; Joseph H Malhoun, Skowhegan, 
Capt Co B: Jones Whitman, Turner, lst Lt Co B; Isaac 
R Whitney, Windham; let Lt Co F; Lewis G Richards, 
.| Limerick, Ist Lt Co G@; Daniel A Spearin, Blanchard, 
2d Lt Co F; Gustavus Moore, Gardiner, 2d Lt Co E; J 
H Train, Madison, 24 Lt CoG; Frank Wiggin, Lime- 
stone Pi, 2d Lt Co H. 

Brevet Brig. Gen. Beal, formerly of the 29th, has re- 
ceived his commicsion as full Brigadier. 





far The following is a list of Maine coldiers 
who died in the prison hospitals at Savannah, 
Georgia, from the 15th of September to the l4th 


which shall open the Gap. Then will commence) \¢ wo vomber last : 


the havoc of war.’’ 





EyrThe Cabinet Organ of Mason & Hamlin has, 
for so small an instrument, wonderful volume and 
wer, and a variety of expression that is equal- 
ed only by a costly pipe organ, while its purity 
t 18 


and sweetness of tone are truly charming. 
most admirably calculated to meet the wants o 


families and small churches. It can be trans- 

with safety, takes up no more roo « than 
t out of order, | and since that time has not been heard from. As 
and makes an elegant article of furniture for the 
We are but doing a favor to our readers 


a melodeon, does not seem to 


lor. 





calling their attention to the Cabinet Organ 
American Bapti. 


A E Davis, K, 32d regiment; Wm Merrill, F, 324; 
Charles Ayer, F, 32d; D MoDonald, ©, 24; T C Bilis, 
K, 32; 8 D Small, I, 4th; CJ Dalton, G, 3d; F Kel- 
ler, C, 4th; S Lovell, D, 16th; Wm Johnson, [, lst. 
The following deaths are reported at Fioreace, S. C. 
N 8 Newell, K, 3d Me; J B Ingalls, G, 20th; T Haw- 
kins, F, 8th. 








f 
egrNapoleos Chapman, of Danville, visited 


Lewiston on the 7th of December, on business, 


he was known to be intoxicated when last seen, 
it is feared that he fell into the canal and 
. |drowned, or met with foul play and came to 





Without other business of importance the Senate ad-, 
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